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liturgy. The enmity between the supporters of the Latin and the Slavonic
liturgies, which was inflamed also by disputes on matters of dogma arising
out of the antagonism then beginning between Rome and Constantinople,
did not cease even after the death of Methodius (885), When, however,
in the same year, Pope Stephen V issued an edict by which the use of the
Slavonic liturgy, expressly approved by his predecessors, was absolutely
forbidden, and, as a result, a bitter persecution of the followers of
Methodius was begun, with the full support of Svatopluk, and they were
banished from the country, the last hope of establishing the Slavonic
liturgy was gone. But the Great Moravian kingdom itself had no long
life. Immediately after Svatopluk's death (894), it began to fall to pieces,
and after a few years was destroyed by the Magyars (about 906).

The downfall of the Great Moravian kingdom was an event of the
highest importance for the whole future history of Bohemia and Moravia.
Above all, as a result, the connexion of the Slavonic peoples of those
countries with Constantinople, established by the summons of the brothers
Constantine and Methodius to Moravia, was entirely severed, and they
were definitely and permanently brought within the sphere of West
European civilisation. This is shewn most clearly in the further develop-
ment of the Church in Bohemia and Moravia. The whole administration
of the Church fell now under Western, and German, influence, and the
Latin liturgy consequently won a complete victory. The Slavonic liturgy
did not, it is true, disappear all at once; yet it held its ground only in
a few monasteries, and even from them it was entirely expelled before the
end of the eleventh century. It is true that in the fourteenth century
the great King of Bohemia, the Emperor Charles IV, did establish in
Prague a special monastery for the Slavonic liturgy, but the activities of
this monastery, artificial in their inception, had no deep-seated connexion
with earlier ages, nor had they any considerable influence upon the con-
temporary development of Bohemian civilisation.

Through the fall of the Great Moravian kingdom, the orientation of
the political history of Bohemia and Moravia was changed. Its earlier
development seemed to be leading up to a federation of the Slavs in
Bohemia and Moravia, and also of the Slovaks, into a Slavonic kingdom
of which the modern Moravia would have formed the centre; but such a
development was henceforth permanently out of the question. The
Slovaks were severed for centuries from political union with Bohemia and
Moravia, and if the federation of these last two countries was certainly
soon re-established, the centre of gravity of this new Bohemian-Moravian
kingdom lay no longer in Moravia but in Bohemia. Here, in the course
of the tenth century, is built up, by the subjection of all the old races
under the rule of the Pf emyslids, a homogeneous state, into which, in the
first half of the following century (about 1029), Moravia also is
permanently incorporated.

But another result of the collapse of the Great Moravian kingdom was
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